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THE  FAMILY 

What  is  happening  to  the  family  today?  Pitrim 
Sorokin,  summarizing  the  views  of  many  other 
thinkers  and  the  results  of  his  own  researches, 
tells  us  that  the  family  "as  it  has  become  more 
and  more  contractual,  in  the  last  few  decades  has 
grown  ever  more  unstable,  until  it  has  reached  the 
point  of  actual  disintegration.”  He  shows  how 
it  has  been  progressively  stripped  of  its  tradi- 
tional functions  and  prerogatives.  It  is  no  longer 
a religious  agency;  its  educational  functions  have 
been  surrendered  to  an  ever  growing  school  sys- 
tem; many  of  its  basic  economic  functions  have 
been  supplanted,  and  recreation  centers  far  less 
frequently  in  the  home.  He  writes:  "When  any 
institution  finds  itself  in  such  a situation,  it  is  in 
process  of  decay.” 

Although  the  time  is  late  for  serious  thought 
about  the  family  and  its  relation  to  God,  yet  such 
an  inquiry  is  never  out  of  place,  especially  in  the 
kind  of  society  in  which  we  live  with  its  incessant 
emphasis  upon  speed  and  efficiency,  economic  suc- 
cess and  tangible,  measureable  results  in  all  lines 
of  endeavor.  The  following  thoughts  may  suggest 
a beginning  that  each  family  may  make  for  itself, 
a place  where  a handhold  may  be  secured  in 
approaching  this  vast  subject. 

Friends  seek  experimental  knowledge  of  God, 
and  it  is  the  thesis  of  this  essay  that  unless  the 
family  respects  the  conditions  for  acquiring  in- 
creased knowledge  of  God  little  can  be  expected 
from  other  educational  agencies  and  group  en- 
deavors which  necessarily  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion. This  leads  to  the  matter  of  rightly  conceived 
family  disciplines,  and  poses  the  legitimate  ques- 
tion, "why?”  We  must  constantly  hold  in  mind 
that  as  it  has  been  said,  "Unless  the  love  of  God 
founded  on  right  knowledge  is  first  in  our  hearts, 
all  discipline  is  in  vain.” 

When  a carpenter  wishes  to  make  a bookcase  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a precise  end  in  view.  The 
measure  in  which  his  end  is  satisfactorily  realized 
depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  woods,  his  skill 
and  proper  control  of  the  various  tools  he  em- 
ploys, and  his  grasp  of  right  method  in  coor- 
dinating the  processes  of  drawing  the  plan,  proper 
sizing  of  parts,  careful  finishing  and  assembly. 

This  highly  intentional  character  which  we  per- 
ceive in  the  arts  and  crafts  provides  a fertile  clue 
as  to  the  necessity  for  conscious  planning  and 
deliberate  efforts  at  self  mastery  whenever  man 
sets  himself  to  a chosen  purpose.  It  helps  us  to 
grasp  a point  of  fundamental  importance,  /.<?.,  that 
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AND  GOD 

discipline  is  only  a means,  but  that  discipline  is 
indispensable.  There  are  rules  to  be  discovered, 
and  because  we  are  weak  we  must  adhere  to  them 
loyally.  In  this  connection  it  is  helpful  to  recall 
that  only  the  most  proficient  craftsman  reaches  a 
point  where  a certain  freedom  (although  not  in 
opposition  to  rules)  and  subtlety  of  expression 
are  sensed  over  and  above  the  mastery  of  the  fun- 
damentals comprising  his  craft. 

In  a similiar  fashion  the  family  may  discover 
its  true  meaning  only  as  its  members  strive  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  God  as  they  are  led  to  under- 
stand it  and  thus  attain  to  a deeper  knowledge  of 
Him.  Often  we  have  excused  ourselves  from  whole- 
hearted commitment  to  this  purpose  by  ignorantly 
referring  to  "The  spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth 
. . .”  etc.,  and  as  we  did  not  feel  spiritually  en- 
lightened we  just  waited  inertly,  somewhat  super- 
stitiously  believing  that  some  fine  day  a new  man 
of  the  spirit  would  arise  spontaneously  within  us. 
Certainly  this  is  misleading  and  false,  for  is  it 
not  especially  true  of  one’s  deepest  purpose  that 
one  must  constantly  strive  to  know  more,  to  advance 
in  insight  and  quality  of  life,  or  run  the  risk  of 
losing  one’s  way  altogether  in  a wilderness  of  un- 
related means  and  conflicting  desires? 

How  are  we  to  proceed,  if  it  seems  sound  that 
certain  means  are  preferable  to  others  and  that 
a principle  of  order  is  to  be  observed?  While  no 
specific  regimen  can  be  suggested  for  all  kinds 
of  families  under  any  conditions,  each  family  must 
endeavor  to  discover  a regimen  appropriate  to  its 
purpose.  While  it  is  true  that  the  family  will 
seldom  rise  above  the  wisdom  of  its  members,  yet 
by  careful  management  and  foresight  its  members 
can  shape  the  family  into  a more  adequately  de- 
signed instrument  that  will  better  advance  the  end 
they  have  in  mind.  Naturally  there  must  be  a 
common  awareness  of  this  need  for  increased 
meaning  in  family  life  or  nothing  but  havoc  can 
result. 

There  are  three  essentials  of  the  religious  life: 
right  knowledge  (that  is,  knowledge  of  our  end 
in  life  and  why  we  seek  it),  a right  livelihood 
(the  continuing  search  for  work  most  compatible 
with  our  deepest  purpose),  and  spiritual  exercises 
(family  prayer  and  study  combined  with  the  regular 
meeting  for  worship).  In  addition  to  these  one 
might  select  three  more  or  less  arbitrary  headings 
that  come  to  mind  in  considering  the  life  of  John 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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This  !ssue  . . . 

The  Friends  Bulletin  is  inordinately  immodest  about 
being  chosen  by  Russ  Freeman  (Rte.  No.  3,  Box  450, 
Eugene,  Oregon)  to  publish  first  this  article  on  "The 
Family  and  God".  Those  of  us  who  knew  Russ  in  C.P.S., 
as  a student  in  Trabuco,  as  writer  for  several  important 
magazines,  or  those  who  know  Betsy,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  Terry,  will  recognize  in  this  writing  many 
strands  of  thought  and  experience  brought  together  with 
much  meaning  for  all  of  us  . . . Winter  months  have 
brought  to  Southern  California  many  visitors:  Edward 
and  Ruby  Dowsett  from  New  Zealand,  Stephen  and 
Alice  Thorne  from  England,  Stuart  Nelson  and  John 
Lovell,  professors  from  Howard  University,  Ed  and  Marian 
Duckies  from  Mexico  City,  and  Esther  Holmes  Jones 
from  Philadelphia  to  mention  only  a few.  We  look 
forward  to  seeing  soon  Homer  and  Edna  Morris,  Canby 
Jones,  Garth  McGregor  from  Scotland  and  Muriel 
Lester.  Will  you  write  us  wjhen  you  are  coming  this  way? 


SOUTH  AFRICA  YEARLY  MEETING 

Writing  from  South  Africa,  where  he  attended  the 
new  yearly  meeting  in  Stellenbosch,  James  Vail  states 
that  Quakers  gather  from  great  distances  in  Africa  to 
Rhodesia,  from  lonely  farms  or  outposts  to  talk  eagerly 
with  people  of  their  own  language,  culture  and  experience. 
"The  Meeting  opened  with  a prayer  that  in  the  face  of 
the  urgent  and  perplexing  problems  of  our  times,  each 
of  us  should  be  not  part  of  the  problem  but  part  of  the 
answer  . . .”  Race  relations  are  of  major  concern  and 
Friends,  who  are  mostly  English,  are  very  sensitive. 
"Cape  Province  is  the  most  tolerant  in  the  Union,  but 
opportunities  for  colored  people  . . . educationally  and 
economically  as  well  as  socially,  are  very  inferior  . . . 
In  the  western  Cape  Province  the  benches  on  the  govern- 
ment railway  platforms  are  marked  for  Europeans  and 
non-Europeans,  but  on  the  suburban  trains  and  buses 
anyone  who  pays  the  appropriate  fare  may  ride  first- 
class  and  the  traveling  group  is  almost  always  inter- 
racial. Farther  north  it  is  different.  One  Friend  pathe- 
tically remarked  that  in  these  matters  we  travel  at  ox- 
wagon  speed  in  an  age  of  motor  cars.”  A concern  arose 
that  UNESCO  promote  education  for  moral  behavior 
rather  than  technical  fitness  alone,  and  a letter  to  that 
effect  was  sent  to  the  World  Committee  for  Consultation. 
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MEETING  NOTICES 

SANTA  MONICA  MEETING 

The  Santa  Monica  Meeting  has  moved  its  place  of 
meeting  to  Champie  Hall,  First  Christian  Church,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Arizona  and  Sixth  in  Santa  Monica. 
Meeting  is  regularly  from  5:00-6:00  p.m. 

% % % % 

FRIENDS  HOUSE  MEETING 

Friends  House  Meeting  had  a retreat  on  January  4 in 
the  home  of  Ruth  Miller  Thompson  in  San  Pedro  with 
a number  of  young  people  from  Pasadena  and  Santa 
Monica.  Henry  and  Lucy  Gillett  of  Oxford,  England 
v/ere  present. 

ORANGE  GROVE  MEETING,  PASADENA 

Officers  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  year,  1948, 
are  as  follows:  Clerk,  William  Taylor;  Recording  Clerks, 
Etta  Vogel  (Monthly  Meeting)  Mira  Saunders  (Query 
sessions);  Treasurer,  LaVerne  Betts;  Librarian,  Mary 
Thornton;  Recorder,  George  Howell;  Corresponding 
Clerk,  Edwin  Sanders.  The  chairman  of  Overseers  is 
Asenath  Young,  of  Ministry  and  Council,  Phillip  Wells, 
and  of  the  other  major  committee,  Education,  C.  H. 
Y arrow. 

MEXICO  MEETING 

Art  Holmes  (Box  182,  Yosemite,  California)  writes 
that  those  wishing  to  visit  Mexico  should  ".  . . get  in 
touch  with  Ed  Duckies,  Monte  Blanco  1135,  Lomas  d 
Chapultepec,  Mexico  City.  'Phone  Erickson  28-04-07  to 
get  in  touch  with  suitable  familes  having  accomodations 
in  their  homes.  We  did  it  and  not  only  saved  heavy 
hotel  bills,  but  made  new  friends  thereby.” 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FRIENDS  FELLOWSHIP 

New  officers  for  the  year,  1948,  are:  Clerk,  Beatrice 
Shipley  (4608  Kingswell,  L.A.  27.);  Alternate  Clerk, 
Howard  Fawcett;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Nina  Heaton;  mem- 
bers-at-large  of  standing  committee,  Margaret  Simkin  and 
Ernest  Standing. 


Births:  Hope  Anita,  1/11/48  to  Myra  and  John  Del- 
linger, Montebelio. 

Robin  12/19  to  Don  and  Amy  Yarrow, Malibu. 
Richard  Duane  adopted  12/31  by  Art  and 
Ethel  Rose. 

Married:  Myrtle  Eddy  and  Win  Brown,  12/26,  in 
the  First  Friends  Church,  Pasadena.  They  wfill 
go  to  Guatemalan  mission  field. 

Carol  Kent  and  Sam  Tyson,  1/24,  in  Orange 
Grove  Meeting. 


UNIVERSITY  MEETING.  SEATTLE 

At  the  January  monthly  meeting  important  minutes 
were  made  which  indicate  how  Friends  carry  on  such 
business.  The  Meeting  was  agreed  that  in  order  to 
provide  a broader  membership  base  for  the  Friends' 
Center  both  the  University  Meeting  and  the  Friends' 
Center  be  independently  incorporated  and  that  they  be 
two  distinct  organizations.  Arthur  Barnett  guided  the 
Meeting  through  its  study  of  the  new  Meeting  Corpora- 
tion. The  final  signing  will  take  place  at  the  March  12th 
Monthly  Meeting.  Instead  of  having  a Board  of  Trustees 
it  was  decided  the  entire  Meeting  Membership  should 
conduct  the  work  of  the  corporation.  The  regular  officers 
of  the  Meeting — Clerk,  Recording  Clerk  and  Treasurer — 
would  serve  for  the  corporation.  It  is  hoped  all  will 
be  on  hand  to  put  their  signatures  to  this  document. 

Carmel  ia  MacNichols  and  Ethel  Miller  were  named 
to  serve  as  Meeting  representatives  on  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Representative  Committee  for  terms  of  two  and 
one  years  respectively. 
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THE  FAMILY  AND  GOD  — (Continued) 

Woolman  and  in  analyzing  the  qualities  possessed  by 
many  religious  seekers:  (i)  simplicity,  (2)  wholeness 
of  life,  and  (3)  experimental  seeking.  These  points  have 
a direct  bearing  upon  family  life  in  these  days. 

The  Imitation  reminds  us  that  "a  man  is  lifted  up  by 
two  things — simplicity  in  his  intention  and  purity  in  his 
affections."  The  family  is  beset  with  multitudinous  dis- 
tractions unless  some  selective  principle  is  brought  into 
action  to  eliminate  the  least  worthy,  to  encourage  the 
more  important,  and  to  aid  us  in  finding  increased  mean- 
ing in  the  endeavors  we  undertake  and  in  the  regular 
duties  we  perform.  Let  us  consider  this  briefly  by 
raising  a few  questions  under  the  following  topics:  meals, 
reading  habits,  social  relations,  and  home  duties. 

Are  our  meals  plain  yet  nutritious?  Do  we  strive  to 
eliminate  needless  time  in  their  preparation  by  adhering 
to  simple  menus?  Do  we  endeavor  to  regard  meals  as 
consecrated  to  a higher  purpose,  i.e.,  as  strengthening 
us  for  the  chief  business  of  life  rather  than  merely  as 
a source  of  pleasure  and  physical  satisfaction? 

Are  we  not  prone  to  read  too  much  irre'evant  news, 
gossip,  and  opinions  concerned  with  conventional  goings 
on,  etc.  ? Is  there  any  systematic  study  or  disciplined 
intellectual  endeavor,  appropriate  to  our  abilities,  in 
which  we  are  engaged  ? Or  do  we  confine  ourselves,  to 
desultory  newspaper  and  magazine  reading?  Do  we  find 
time  for  devotional  reading?  Individually  and  together 
in  the  family? 

How  many  social  relations  or  occasions  do  we  have? 
What  is  their  purpose?  Is  is  not  possible  to  be  "good 
neighbors"  in  the  important  sense  without  multiplying 
occasions  for  aimless  sociability?  Have  we  learned  how 
to  say  no  to  many  social  demands  which  after  careful 
consideration  may  be  classed  either  as  unimportant  or 
as  inadvisable  in  view  of  our  present  responsibilities? 
Is  not  reading  together  a good  method  for  rendering 
more  intentional  many  gatherings? 

Home  duties  are  numerous  and  they  afford  an  un- 
equaled opportunity  for  establishing  a slow,  intentional, 
deliberate  tempo  that  helps  to  steady  our  lives  when  per- 
formed in  a recollected  spirit.  They  offer  innumerable 
occasions  for  sharing  between  the  members  of  the  family. 
While  a rough  division  of  labor  normally  develops  in 
any  household,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  lines,  and  that  the  need  of  the  moment 
may  well  suggest  that  any  member  of  a family  take  the 
initiative  to  help  out.  Children  should  learn  early  to 
share  in  home  duties  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  which 
is  usually  greater  than  we  are  wont  to  expect.  Despite 
the  ubiquity  of  home  duties  and  the  importance  of  shared 
experiences  and  family  occasions,  a persistent  effort  must 
be  made  also  to  safeguard  the  rightful  need  of  privacy 
at  certain  times  which  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
each  family  member.  Regular  times  must  be  arranged 
for  prayer  and  study  or  we  weaken  the  foundation  of 
our  home  and  allow  its  spirit  of  silence  to  be  shattered 
in  goodnatured  hubbub  and  ceaseless  commotion. 

As  home  duties  must  needs  pertain  to  family  posses- 
sions and  property  it  is  well  to  examine  our  guiding 
rule  in  this  area.  It  seems  clear  that  one  should  strive 
to  keep  his  possessions  to  the  minimum  compatible  with 
essential  needs,  avoiding  superfluity,  and  endeavoring  to 
order  what  possessions  he  has  to  his  dominant  purpose  or 
get  rid  of  them.  This  is  a hard  saying,  for  we  shall  in- 
variably find  that  we  have  far  too  much  and  most  of 
that  is  usually  in  a state  of  disorder. 

All  of  what  has  been  indicated  above  may  be  sum- 
marized and  placed  in  the  only  perspective  which  makes 
it  intelligible  by  saying  that  family  life  should  be  made 
more  intentional,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
exceptionally  adaptable,  willing  when  occasions  arise  or 
interruptions  occur — as  they  frequently  do — to  modify 
our  plans  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  our  condition  and 
the  convenience  of  others.  There  is  the  constant  need  for 
practicing  patience  with  ourselves  and  with  one  another, 
as  we  shall  fail  many  times  before  even  beginning  to 
attain  the  proper  measure  of  discernment  and  the  equi- 


librium corresponding  thereto.  As  with  all  man-made 
intentions  and  plans  there  is  hardly  a more  important 
asset  which  we  may  cultivate  than  a lively  sense  of 
humor,  the  capacity  for  detecting  amusing  incongruities 
,and  the  comical  aspects  ever  evidenced  in  our  behavior. 
But  of  course  humor  without  charity  profiteth  nothing ! 

Wholeness  of  life  is  difficult  to  describe  as  it  is  so 
rare,  and  everywhere  it  is  claimed  in  the  name  of  one 
of  the  aspects  of  life.  Perhaps  it  can  be  suggested  by 
pointing  out  that  professional,  occupational,  civic, 
familial  and  organizational  roles  and  functions  must  be 
shorn  of  the  last  vestige  of  autonomy  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  claiming  in  our  much  specialized  world. 
For  man  is  more  than  worker,  tool  maker  and  user, 
executive  secretary,  public  servant,  husband  and  father. 
He  bears  the  image  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  when  he 
begins  to  realize  this  then  he  can  slowly  set  about  bring- 
ing his  thoughts,  feelings,  prayers  and  deeds  into  God’s 
presence  in  simplicity  and  purity  of  heart.  Certainly 
this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must  work  despite 
obstacles  and  the  constant  need  of  God’s  sustaining  grace. 

What  are  the  elements  that  go  into  an  attitude  of 
experimental  seeking?  There  are  at  least  four  chief 
ingredients  which  we  should  examine.  First,  we  need 
to  be  persistent,  for  finding  answers  takes  time.  Second, 
we  must  become  disciplined  in  finding  God  in  familiar 
duties  and  among  ordinary  people  but  in  a way  that 
our  usual  preoccupation  and  slothfulness  of  mind  tends 
to  prohibit.  True  religion  is  not  romance;  it  is  the 
perfecting  of  a right  visual  habit,  a growth  in  being, 
which  penetrates  behind  appearances  to  the  Reality 
beneath. 

In  times  of  social  upheaval  and  the  disintegration  of 
conventional  norms  and  standards  of  life  we  must  be 
sensitive  to  light  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
This  quality  of  openness  specifically  suggests  that  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  study  and  investigation  of 
the  Eastern  religious  traditions.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant, as  Protestant  Christianity  has  tended  to  ignore, 
despite  some  signs  of  increasing  interest,  the  disciplined 
basis  of  intentional  effort  which  centers  in  prayer.  Friends 
were  courageously  experimental  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury when  they  stressed  the  need  for  and  the  meaning 
of  inward  religious  experience  in  the  face  of  the  creedal 
minded  exponents  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  Confronted 
with  our  failures  during  the  war  period,  can  we  be 
content  with  the  mere  reiteration  of  previous  theologies? 
The  need  of  our  age  and  of  our  families  is  not  a recon- 
struction of  past  verities,  even  though  this  might  consti- 
tute a seeming  improvement  over  our  present  condition, 
but  a recreation  of  the  vital  heart  of  what  has  under- 
girded true  religion  wherever  it  has  appeared  in  man's 
history.  God  is  at  the  center,  and  in  Him  we  have  our 
true  existence. 

And  fourth,  it  means  acquiring  a certain  trustful 
resiliency,  for  we  know  that  the  future  path  is  not  dear 
in  its  details,  tests,  or  specific  problems,  but  that  if  we 
seek  the  one  thing  needful  God  will  strengthen  us  and 
support  us  in  the  small  measure  of  response  we  have 
endeavored  to  make.  In  the  family  we  have  a means 
of  mutual  encouragement,  a working  laboratory  wherein 
we  may  test  our  best  judgments,  and  as  it  is  not  hard  to 
see,  there  will  be  no  important  educational  advance  until 
■we  have  learned  to  make  our  families  nurture  the  deepest 
potentialities  that  lie  latent  within  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  its  respective  members. 

Russ  Freeman 


HEROIC  ACTION 

When  a house  near  the  William  Penn  College  campus 
exploded  and  burned  recently,  Dick  Sten house,  former 
Glendora  striker  and  now  a Penn  student,  entered  the 
burning  house  and,  assisted  by  other  students,  rescued 
a young  girl  and  Cecilia  Sheppard,  religion  instructor  at 
Penn,  who  were  trapped.  Dick  was  burned  but  not 
hospitalized. 


fitiendd  htCUtut 
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INDIA'S  CALL  TO  FRIENDS 

One  of  the  clear  calls  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
today  comes  from  free  India.  There  are  not  many 
western  groups  of  people  who  are  acceptable  in 
India  today,  but  most  of  those  who  know  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  believe  it  to  be  fairly  free  from 
western  imperialism  and  from  the  taint  of  Chris- 
tian proselytism.  In  fact.  Friends  are  widely  ac- 
cepted as  friends. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Edmund  Harvey  spent 
some  months  in  India  and  gave  lectures  at  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  places  where  English- 
educated  people  gather  together.  A year  or  two 
later  John  William  Graham  undertook  a similar 
very  extensive  lecture-tour.  A number  of  his  ad- 
dresses were  on  Quakerism.  Both  lecture-tours 
were  widely  appreciated.  In  the  past  two  years  I 
have  met  people  who  recalled  both  lecturers  vividly. 
Last  winter  (1946-47)  Stuart  Nelson  who  is  from 
the  Howard  University,  Washington,  not  himself 
a Friend,  but  a member  of  the  Friends  Service  Unit, 
lectured  at  a number  of  colleges  up  and  down 
India.  His  services  also  were  well  received. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a place  for  such  interpre- 
tations of  Christian  mysticism  in  India  today.  Just 
as  the  West  has  much  to  learn  from  India’s  religious 
tradition,  so  India  will,  I believe,  gladly  learn 
something  from  the  unique  corporate  mysticism 
that  belongs  to  the  Quaker  tradition,  provided  it 
is  humbly  and  sympathetically  presented. 

Today  Quakerism  in  India  consists  of  a number 
of  bits  and  pieces.  There  are  the  old-established 
Friends  Missions  in  the  central  provinces  (London 
and  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting)  and  in  Central  India 
(Ohio  Yearly  Meeting).  There  are  Friends  meet- 
ings and  Quaker  groups  very  small  in  number  but 
capable  of  growth  in  such  cities  as  Delhi,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta. 

The  most  recent  development  is  the  work  of 
the  Friends  Service  Unit,  formerly  Friends  Ambu- 
lance Unit,  now  under  the  joint  Administration  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  (Philadelphia)  and  the  Friends  Ser- 
vice Council  (London).  Most  of  its  work  has  been 
done  in  Bengal,  but  it  has  also  worked  in  other 
Provinces  too.  But  most  of  its  workers  are  short- 
time  workers,  and  they  know  little  of  the  other 
Quaker  activities  in  India.  Sometimes  there  even 
seems  to  be  a danger  of  their  assuming  that  the 
other  centers  of  work  do  not  really  count  or  are 
out  of  date.  In  fact  probably  each  type  of  work 
needs  cross-fertilizing  with  the  others.  An  occa- 
sional meeting  of  "Scattered  Friends”  is  held,  but 
this  link  alone  is  hardly  enough. 

Such  a situation,  full  of  thrilling  possibilities, 
but  also  not  without  certain  dangers,  needs  the 


assistance,  over  at  least  a period  of  months  of  one 
or  more  senior  Friends,  who  could  pay  prolonged 
visits  to  the  main  centers  of  work  and  also  give 
addresses  and  lectures.  As  the  A.F.S.C.  has  now 
been  actively  concerned  for  over  three  years  in  the 
work  of  the  Friends  Service  Unit,  and  as  they  are 
supplying  most  of  its  workers,  a pastoral  visit  from 
some  leading  American  Friend  or  Friends  seems  to 
be  specially  desirable  in  the  first  instance.  But  a 
series  of  visits  is  needed,  year  by  year.  The  quality 
of  Indian  religious  and  intellectual  life  is  such  that 
only  Friends  of  the  very  best  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual gifts  are  fit  for  this  task.  India  moreover 
is  a most  exacting  country  to  live  in.  It  is  attractive, 
full  of  warm  friendliness.  But  sometimes  it  seems 
almost  to  suck  away  one’s  very  life-blood.  So  the 
service  demanded  will  be  no  easy  one.  There  is  a 
deceptiveness  about  the  first  few  months  spent  in 
India.  Only  those  who  are  willing  to  stay  for  at 
least  six  months  can  expect  to  get  near  the  heart 
of  India  and  near  the  heart  of  the  perplexities  and 
frustrations  that  beset  those  who  work  for  Friends 
in  this  mysterious,  ancient,  and  alluring  country. 
Yet  the  service  is  full  of  immense  possibilities  for 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  mankind.  Whom  can 
we  find  humble  enough  and  courageous  enough  to 
undertake  it?  Who  will  go  for  us? 

Horace  G.  Alexander 


MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Jean  Gerard  (1414  Arcadia  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.) 
wants  good  literature  of  last  fifteen  years  to  send  a 
friend  in  Japan  for  translation.  If  you  have  access  to 
plays,  poetry,  good  novels  or  know  of  inexpensive  ways 
to  procure  them  she  will  be  eager  to  learn  of  them. 
After  seeing  your  list  of  books  she  will  pay  postage  for 
those  she  selects. 

^ ^ ^ 

Eubanks  Carsner  was  recognized  in  a ceremony  at 
San  Francisco  January  14  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  outstanding  achievement  in  "saving  the  sugar 
beet  industry  in  the  Intermountain  West  by  breeding 
sugar  beet  varieties  resistant  to  curly  top."  The  scroll  and 
silver  medal  presented  by  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  E.  J.  Overby,  was  accepted  by  Eubanks 
Carsner  for  the  Sugar  Beet  Curly  Top  Project,  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  with  a short  speech. 

Bayard  Rustin,  who  will  be  visiting  on  the  coast  this 
spring,  has  been  named  as  the  William  Penn  Lecturer 
(3:00  p.m.,  March  28,  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 

Philadelphia).  He  will  speak  on  the  topic  "In  Apprehen- 
sion How  Like  a God.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

".  . . Gandhi  was  one  of  the  few  great,  humble  souls 
in  the  annals  of  men  who  practiced  a beautiful  re- 
demptive philosophy  at  all  times,  in  national  and  inter- 
national crises  as  well  as  in  his  everyday  life.” 

L.  O.  Renne 
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